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THE APOCRYPHA. 



By Professor Frank C. Porter, 
New Haven, Conn. 



The contents of the Apocrypha. — Source in the Vulgate. — Protestant 
view. — The title. — Roman Catholic view. — Place in the Septuagint ; — in the 
Eastern church ; — in Hellenistic Judaism ; — in Palestinian Judaism. — Date 
of origin. — Relation to Jewish parties. — The Revised Version. 

This article is meant especially for those who may be moved 
to a reading of the Apocrypha by the appearance of the revised 
version. It aims in a summary way to trace this distinctively 
Protestant volume back to its origin, and to find, still farther 
back, the historical place and significance of the books which 
make it up. 

1. Contents. — The title, Apocrypha, is applied by English- 
speaking Protestants to the following books: I, II Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, Additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Wis- 
dom of Jesus, Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) , Baruch, Additions 
to Daniel (i. e., Song of the Three, Susanna, and Bel) , Prayer 
of Manasses, I, II Maccabees. Luther's Apocrypha, still printed 
in the Revised Version of the German Bible, follows a different 
order, and does not include I, II Esdras. Coverdale, who deter- 
mined English practice, followed the Zurich Bible, not Luther's, 
as did also the French. 

2. Source of the collection. — The Apocrypha is made up of the 
excess of the Latin Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, 
and was cut off and given a place and name of its own by 
Protestantism, in its adherence to the Hebrew canon. But the 
Prayer of Manasses and I, II Esdras are not in the Vulgate 
canon, but were printed in the official Vulgate as an appendix 
after the New Testament. Hence Luther's Apocrypha represents 
more nearly than ours the difference between the Catholic and 
the Protestant Bibles. In the Vulgate these books are scattered 
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among those of the Hebrew canon without distinction : Tobit 
and Judith after Neh.; Wisdom and Ecclus. after Song of Songs ; 
I, II Mace, after the minor prophets, and the Additions in 
connection with Esther, Jeremiah (Baruch) , and Daniel. 

3. Protestant view of the Apocrypha. — Protestantism did not 
exclude the apocryphal books from its Bible, but gave them a 
separate place and title. Luther put them between the Old and 
New Testaments with the title : " Apocrypha, that is, books 
which are not held equal to the Sacred Scriptures, and neverthe- 
less are useful and good to read." In the Reformed (Zurich) 
Bible they followed the New Testament with the title: "These 
are the books which by the ancients were not written nor num- 
bered among the biblical books, and also are not found among 
the Hebrews." The French Bible of Calvin put them between 
the Testaments as " the volume of the apocryphal books con- 
tained in the Vulgate translation which we have not found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee." Coverdale's title reads: "Apocripha. 
The bokes and treatises which amonge the fathers of olde are 
not rekened to be of like authority with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they fonde in the Canon of the Hebrue." 
They kept their place in succeeding English versions, including 
the Authorized, though Coverdale's prefatory words were 
changed and finally fell away. Although in some early editions 
the Apocrypha is omitted (1629, etc.), it was not until 1827 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society decided, after a warm 
dispute, to exclude these books from its publications. Their 
exclusion marked the final success of long and persistent pro- 
tests from the side of Puritanism ; but it did not drive the 
Apocrypha from the lecturn of the Episcopal church. In gen- 
eral the Apocrypha has been regarded more highly on the 
continent than in England, and in England than in America ; 
more highly by the Lutheran than by the Reformed churches, 
and by the Episcopal than by the Independent ; in general, 
more highly by those who view the Bible chiefly as the book of 
divine service than by those who regard it chiefly as the author- 
ity for doctrine. 

4. The title. — The use of the word Apocrypha as a title 
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of this collection does not antedate Protestantism. Jerome did 
indeed regard these books as belonging properly in the large 
existing class of apocryphal books. They "are to be reckoned 
among apocrypha." But the word was used quite consistently 
and appropriately, before the Reformation, of the literature, 
chiefly apocalyptical, which we now call pseudepigrapha. The 
word "hidden" could fitly be applied to the secret books of 
sects, or to books containing secrets of the unseen world or of 
the future. It came, however, to be used with the meaning, 
" uncanonical," and in this sense was applied by Luther to books 
for which he had, in part, a high regard. The derived meaning 
of the word, spurious or false, may have had the effect of lower- 
ing the esteem in which these books were held. At all events 
the title has little fitness, whether judged by its history or by 
the character of the books to which it is now applied. Pre- 
Reformation titles were " anaginoskomena" — i. e., books to be 
read by those about to enter the church (Athanasius) ; " antile- 
gomena" — i. e., books whose canonicity was in dispute (Niceph- 
orus, etc.); "ecclesiastical" — i. e., books read in the churches 
but not fully authoritative (Rufinus, etc.) ; and " deutero-canon- 
ical." 

5. Roman Catholic view. — Not until the Council of Trent, 
in 1545, in opposition to Protestantism, did the Roman Catholic 
church declare the Vulgate to be of equal authority in all its 
parts. This decision was no doubt in accordance with the com- 
mon usage of the church, but it was against the opinion of many 
of its best scholars. The statement of the sixth article of the 
English church — "the other books (as Jerome saith) the 
church doth read for example of life and instruction of man- 
ners ; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine" 
— has many parallels in Catholic writings before the Reforma- 
tion. 

6. The Apocrypha in the Septuagint. — The presence of these 
books in the Vulgate is due to the Greek (LXX) from which 
the Old Latin version was made. When Jerome revised the 
Old Latin after the Hebrew he wished to omit the books 
which the Hebrew did not contain. But the force of usage 
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controlled the opinion of the church. At its command Jerome 
introduced some of the additional books, and the rest soon 
assumed in the new version the place they had in the old. In 
this process, however, important differences arose between the 
Latin and the Greek. By following the Hebrew text for all the 
books of the Hebrew canon, Jerome set aside the many minor 
variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. He also took the 
Additions to Esther out of their original connection and put 
them together at the end of the book (io 4 -i6)' 4 . The Old 
Latin itself had omitted III, IV Mace, which most LXX man- 
uscripts include, and added II Esdr., not found in Greek. The 
latter book, however, and I Esdr. did not, as we have seen, 
make their way into the Vulgate proper. 

The Apocrypha, then, is due to the difference between the 
Greek and the Hebrew Old Testaments, but does not represent 
that difference exactly, nor in detail. 

7. The Apocrypha in the Eastern church. — The LXX was the 
Old Testament of Greek-speaking Christians from the begin- 
ning. It is not certain that it contained the apocryphal books 
in New Testament times, though there is evidence of familiarity 
with some of these books on the part of New Testament 
writers ; but by the earliest fathers they are not only used, but 
directly cited as Scripture. There was, however, a sharper con- 
trast between common practice and scholarly theory in the East 
than in the West. In theory the Hebrew canon was recognized 
by many, but by various devices the effort was made to square 
this with Christian usage. In certain theoretical lists 1 the 
apocryphal books are given very much the same intermediate 
position between the canonical and the uncanonical that they 
occupy in the original Protestant Bibles. But usage prevailed 
over theory, and the apocryphal books retained on the whole 
the place they had in the manuscripts of the Bible. The present 
view of the Eastern church appears to be intermediate between 
the Roman and the Protestant. The Apocryphal books are 
printed among the others in the official Old Testament of the 

1 E. g., those of Athanasius, the chronography of Nicephorus, the List of Sixty 
Books. 
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Greek church, but are declared to be of subordinate value in its 
official catechism. 

8. The Apocryphal books in Hellenistic Judaism. — The LXX 
became the Bible of Christianity because it was already the 
Bible of the Jewish synagogue of the Greek Dispersion. The 
difference between Protestants and Catholics goes back to 
a difference between Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. The 
reception of additional books into the collection of sacred 
Scriptures seems to have been due in part to the fact that the 
Pentateuch was regarded by Hellenistic Jews as the canon, by 
preeminence, so that in comparison with it all other religious 
writings were in one class ; and in part to a freer conception of 
inspiration than was current in Palestine, the conception that it 
was not confined to the prophetic age, ending with Malachi, but 
was still the source of the philosopher's insight and the writer's 
zest. A formal canonization of the Apocrypha by Hellenists is 
not to be thought of. 

9. The Apocrypha in Palestinian Judaism. — But though the 
apocryphal books were connected with sacred books, and so 
were preserved, only by Alexandrian Jews, they were for the 
most part written by Palestinians and were, like the rest of the 
LXX, translations of Hebrew originals. The Book of Wisdom, 
and IV Mace, are the only books of the LXX which have a 
strongly marked Hellenistic character, and it is not probable that 
many others were Greek originals. Considered as historical 
sources, then, our Apocrypha, with the exception of Wisdom, 
belong to Palestinian Judaism. 

10. The time of their origin. — It is very inaccurate, however, 
to say that these books are the only, or even the chief, sources 
for the four centuries of Jewish history between Malachi and 
Christ. For these centuries many other sources came into view ; 
on the one side, books and parts of books in the Old Testament 
itself, especially in the Hagiographa ; and, on the other side, the 
Apocalypses, from Enoch on, the histories of Josephus, the works 
of Hellenistic Jews, culminating in Philo, and such traditions of 
the earlier scribes as are contained in the voluminous writings of 
the later rabbis, the Midrashim and Talmud. Nevertheless the 
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Apocrypha have, as a whole, an historical place of their own. 
They follow most directly after the books of the Hagiographa, 
and are related to them in character, consisting of histories, 
stories, and books of wisdom. They precede as a whole the 
the apocalyptical literature, as that precedes the rabbinical. 
They are the most direct continuation of the Old Testament, 
but not the most direct introduction to the New. They belong 
chiefly in the century following 190-170 B. C, the date of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

n. Their relation to Jewish parties. — The chief events of 
this century were those recorded in I Mace. ; yet these books 
give no record of the sharp antagonism between the Pharisaic 
and the Sadducean parties which originated in the Maccabean 
struggle, and they probably preceded that antagonism. Ecclesi- 
asticus lies before these events, but it is in spirit more nearly 
related to the Sadducee than to the Pharisee. I Mace, is more 
definitely Sadducean in tendency. Tobit, Judith, II Mace, 
Baruch are Pharisaic in the same general sense. These and 
I Esdras, with the Additions to Esther and Daniel, are to be read 
as early products of the Jewish Haggada, of which the Talmud 
and Midrash contain the fuller, if in part coarser, growth. For 
the fully developed picture of Pharisaic doctrines, and for the 
conflict of the two great parties, we must turn to such books 
as the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Enoch and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

Ecclesiasticus must be studied in connection with the 
Wisdom literature of the Old Testament; the Book of Wisdom, 
the most important early product of Hellenistic philosophy, 
must be put in its native soil to be historically understood. 

II Esdras, we have already seen, does not properly belong 
in this collection. Though written in Greek it survived only in 
various Christian versions, of which the Latin is the most 
important. It is one of the most fully developed products of 
the apocalyptical literature, of which Daniel was the type, and 
Enoch the most noteworthy pre-Christian product. It is in con- 
nection with this class of books, or rather with the ideas which 
are chiefly embodied in it, that Christianity made its start in the 
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Jewish world, and there is perhaps not another Jewish book 
which has more interesting and important points of contact with 
the New Testament than this one. The writer is a Jew of about 
100 A. D., upon whom pressed the problems that perplexed 
Paul until he found their solution in Christ, and his earnest 
struggle after a solution throws not a little light upon Paul's. 
The English reader must be warned that the first two and the last 
two chapters of the book as it stands in our Apocrypha are of 
Christian origin. The striking points of likeness between these 
chapters and the New Testament are therefore not parallels but 
citations. 

It is evident from this survey that the effort sometimes made 
to construct a theology of the Apocrypha is unhistorical, since 
the collection is not a unity, but contains products of different 
tendencies. The importance of the Apocrypha to the historical 
student is not thereby lessened, but increased. To be sure we 
cannot bridge the gap between the Old Testament and the New 
by these books alone, yet they are of indispensable use in the 
effort to make that transition. Moreover, because of their place 
in the Bible of Christendom, and because of their intrinsic 
interest and worth they are deserving of far more attention than 
they have received from this generation. 

12. The revised version of the Apocrypha. — It is to be hoped 
that the Revision of the Apocrypha will bring it back, not to 
its old place, but to the place it deserves in popular use and 
regard. The Revision is not, indeed, all that the historical 
student could wish and might fairly expect it to be. Although 
on the title-page we read "revised A. D. 1894," the preface 
states that the revision of Ecclesiasticus was finished in 1883, that 
of I Mace, in 1881, that of Judith and Tobit in 1882, that of II 
Mace, and Wisdom in 1892, that of the other books after April 
1885. The work upon four important books, then, was com- 
pleted more than ten years ago. Since that time an elaborate 
commentary on the Apocrypha has appeared, the Speaker's, 
edited by Dr. H. Wace, 1888, and much important work has 
been done upon the text of which the Revision could make no use. 
Especially in the case of Ecclesiasticus a great number of errors 
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in the Greek have been removed by the use of the Syriac text 
for the recovery of the original Hebrew. The revision of this 
book must be regarded as an almost useless performance. On 
the other hand, the version of Wisdom and II Maccabees, done 
by Drs. Hort, Moulton, and Westcott, and not finished until 1892, 
is most admirable. This committee had the great advantage of 
dealing with Greek originals. The revision of II Esdras was 
from the final critical text of Bensly, just published. In the 
case of other books the lack of a critical Greek text, and the 
fact that the Greek at best is a translation of lost originals, offer 
difficulties to the translator which the revisers hardly attempted 
to overcome. The want of consultation and agreement in plan 
between the four committees among whom the work was divided 
must also be regarded as unfortunate. Nevertheless the new 
version is a very great advance upon the old. In connection 
with it, however, one who wishes the more recent results of 
scholarship will use the notes in Ball's Variorum Apocrypha} 

1 The Authorized Version, " edited with various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities." Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1892. 



